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TENEMENT HOUSE REPORT. 

First Report of the. Tenement House Department of the City of New 
York. January 1, 1902-July 1, 1903. By Robert W. de Forest, 
Tenement House Commissioner. 2 vols, vi, 426; 480 pp.; 221 illus- 
trations, maps, and photographs. 1904. 

A word regarding the circumstances leading up to the publication 
of this report is first in order. In 1900 the New York State Tenement 
House Commission, appointed by Governor Roosevelt earlier in that 
year, made its report, which was adopted in its entirety by the legis- 
lature and approved by the governor on April 12, 1901. Its proposed 
separate Tenement House Department for the City of New York 
was made a part of the new city charter which went into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1902. Mayor Low, who was the first mayor under the 
new charter, appointed Mr. Robert W. de Forest, formerly chairman 
of the State Commission, as Tenement House Commissioner; and he 
in turn named Mr. Lawrence Veiller, the former secretary of the State 
Commission, as his first deputy in the new department. As no official 
State report had been issued, these two gentlemen published an un- 
official report in two volumes, entitled, "The Tenement House Prob- 
lem," which was, in effect, a comprehensive statement of the results 
of their investigations made while members of the State Commission. 
This publication included also the Tenement House Law as amended 
and an introduction bringing down the history of Tenement Reform 
in New York to 1903, and it served to prepare the way for the very 
practical and largely experimental work which the new city depart- 
ment was to undertake. 

The first report of this new department, which is under immediate 
consideration, describes in minute detail the work of the department 
during the first eighteen months of its existence, Jan. 1, 1902, to 
July 1, 1903, and is profusely illustrated by a series of photographs, 
taken for purposes of record, and a number of specimen schedules, 
used in prosecution of the work. As a working manual for the use of 
tenement-house officials and the interested public, this practical 
guide serves a valuable purpose; for it presents clearly the whole 
situation and the methods of work adopted. 

Of particular interest is the description, in the first volume, of the 
organization of this department and of the means by which it was 
made one of the most important branches of the city government. 
The great importance of the department lies in the fact that here is 
centred the entire responsibility for the care of all of the tenement 
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houses in the city, whereas formerly that responsibility had been di- 
vided between four different departments, — the Health, Building, Fire, 
and Police Departments. Thus the creation of this new department 
was a unique municipal experiment, there being no similar depart- 
ment in any other American city. The department as a whole is 
under the direct charge of the Commissioner, and has jurisdiction over 
the whole city, while, for convenience, it was organized with two 
divisions, the one covering Manhattan and the Bronx, and the other 
covering Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond, these two divisions being 
respectively under the charge of the first and second deputy com- 
missioners. Each division consists of four chief bureaus : the Execu- 
tive Bureau, the Bureau of Records, the New Building Bureau, and 
the Old Building Bureau. A general Bureau of Records, under the 
direction of a registrar, provides for the systematic filing of records. 
By its various devices for recording facts collected and for keeping 
a constant check on the work of the inspectors and other subordinates 
it proves a valuable adjunct to the department. Other subjects 
treated in the first volume and which deserve special attention are : 
the method of handling citizens' complaints, regulations for periodic 
inspections, co-operation with other departments, appointment of 
women inspectors, and the description of the functions of the various 
bureaus specified above. 

The second volume of this report is largely devoted to the presen- 
tation of statistical material. The results of two investigations, 
which were decided departures from the ordinary routine inspection 
work, are here given in a series of tables and maps. They are of dis- 
tinct value, embodying as they do detailed information covering a 
large territory, and arranged for definite official use. 

The first of these investigations is a study of the rentals of tene- 
ments in different districts of the city and of vacant apartments 
found in them. During the period from Nov. 11, 1902, to Dec. 31, 
1902, tenement houses to the number of 71,618 were inspected in this 
regard by a force averaging 57 employees. The information ob- 
tained was tabulated and arranged by wards, and shows the number 
of apartments in each ward renting for a specified rental, and also 
the number of tenement houses in each ward in which the average 
rental per room was a stated sum per month. Concerning vacant 
apartments there is recorded not only the number of vacant apart- 
ments found in each ward, but also the number of houses in each 
ward which contained any vacant apartments. 

The second of these investigations is a block census of the tene- 
ment population of Manhattan. This census is, perhaps, the most 
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significant feature of the whole work; for it supplies that accurate 
information, the lack of which has always seriously hampered the 
student in his endeavor to arrive at definite conclusions regarding 
the identity of the tenement population. An independent investi- 
gation of this nature would have involved too great an expense to 
the department, but as the desired facts regarding the number of 
families, nativity, and other data for each house in the city, had al- 
ready been collected by the United States Census in 1900, the de- 
partment obtained, for the sum of $10,000, practically all of the de- 
sired material, copied in card form from the original census schedules. 
This information was received in January, 1902, and such part of 
it as applied to tenement houses in the borough of Manhattan was 
tabulated first by wards and then by blocks. The results of this in- 
vestigation are presented both in tabular form and also by a series 
of ward maps covering twenty-two distinctively tenement-house 
wards, and showing the essential facts regarding each block in each 
ward by means of a color scheme. The ward tables show by blocks: 
(1) the nativity and parentage of heads of families; (2) the number 
of families having a given number of persons; and (3) the number of 
persons residing in families of a given number of persons; together 
with summary tables for (1), (2), and (3) by wards only for the tene- 
ment, non-tenement, and total population. By the use of this ma- 
terial, presented both graphically and in tabular form, the degree of 
congestion in the various centres and other facts, valuable alike to 
the student of social conditions and to the city authorities, can be 
readily ascertained. 

Further space in the second volume is devoted to twelve appendices, 
among which should be noted the very explicit tabular statements 
regarding the actual work done by the several divisions of the depart- 
ment. These statements, covering such work as that of inspection, 
vacating and demolishing houses, location and numeration of dark 
rooms, etc., by their very completeness point to the efficiency of the 
Bureau of Records, and its admirable method of cataloguing and 
indexing the material secured. There are also appended to this vol- 
ume lists of the New Law tenements, a statement of the provisions 
of the Greater New York charter relating to this department, besides 
general forms of orders issued, and the more important plan forms 
used by the department. 

As a result of the recent changes in the political administration in 
New York City, the men who were the leaders in the establishment 
of this new Tenement House Department are no longer officially con- 
nected with the work of reform, begun by them with so great enthu- 
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siasm and energy. But their pioneer work in developing this new 
line of municipal activity, so vividly described in the first report of 
the department, remains as a valuable heritage, not only to the city 
which they sought to serve, but to the world at large. 

Roswbll F. Phelps. 



GERMAN TRADE STATISTICS. 

Die deutsche Handelsstatistik in ihren gegenwartigen Stand und die 
Vorschlage zu ihren Verbesserung. By Dr. Hans Grimm. In Allge- 
meines Statistisches Archiv. Vol. VI., Part 2, pp. 35-62. 

The basis of the present system of German Trade Statistics is the 
Imperial law of July 20, 1879, governing statistics of trade between 
the German customs districts and foreign countries. The customs 
territory and the German Empire are not coextensive, since various 
free ports — including Hamburg, Bremen, Cuxhaven, Emden, and 
others — are excluded, while the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg and 
two of the Austrian municipalities (Jungholz and Mettleburg) are 
included. The omission of the statistics of trade from the free 
ports has long been recognized as a serious defect. 

The statistical work naturally divides itself into two parts : first, the 
collection of the raw material; and, second, the elaboration and pres- 
entation of the statistics. The collection of the raw materials, which 
is governed by the law of 1879, and amendments of Oct. 29, 1896, 
is described by Dr. Grimm in detail. Briefly stated, the system 
is based upon the declarations made by shippers or importers of all 
goods entering. The offices at which the declarations are made 
are of two kinds, customs bureaus (Anmeldeamter) and customs posts 
(Anmeldeposteri) . In the former the administration of the federal 
customs is also performed. In the latter (Anmeldeposteri), situated 
on the boundary, is undertaken only the collection of statistics. 

The present system is inadequate in many ways. The statistics 
are not clear, since in some cases the German exporter must make 
a customs declaration with full details of the goods and their value, 
while in other cases merely a few details are required, with no value. 
The present system is also burdensome in its requirements upon the 
shipping trade. In the case of imports, however, there is less com- 
plexity, as the statistical information is derived from the records of 
the customs, and is detailed. 

The reports of traffic, gathered by the different bureaus, number- 
ing about 2,200, are sent twice a month to the Imperial Statistical 



